40         THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION

This view was contested in England.   Here two
strong currents had combined to wash away the fabric
of absolutism which it had been the design of Charles
I. and his advisers to erect; the traditional reverence
for parliamentary and civil liberties and the hostility
of a Puritan majority to the ecclesiastical innovations
of Archbishop Laud.   Whether the great  rebellion
or anything approaching to it would ever have come
to pass if Laud had not interfered with the Church
may be gravely doubted ; for it is seldom that revolu-
tions arise from political causes alone ; but when the
Long Parliament found itself on the eve of war with
the King, it was compelled to advance political claims
which no English Parliament had ever before made.
Gradually and by reluctant stages the leaders of the
parliamentary cause were driven to see that it might
be necessaiy to  depose the King and to  create a
Republic.   A contest which began over a battle of
precedents, an issue which Coke thought might be
settled by an appeal to the Common Law and Prynne
was prepared to determine by the musty archives
in  the  Tower  of  London,   widened  out  until  the
monarchy itself was shaken to its foundations.    First
Parliament lopped away the new excrescences of the
prerogative;   then it claimed guarantees  that the
odious claims would not be revived ; then it prepared
a scheme which would have so weakened and limited
the executive power that it would have left England
a monarchy only in name.    In 1644 some forward
members   were   asking   the   Venetian   Ambassador
for a model of his famous Republic.   The idea of a
Commonwealth was freely sown throughout the land
before Naseby crushed the last army of King Charles.
For some forty years, till the head of Algernon